REMINISCENCES

thoroughly studied the Irish Land Question, and had
prepared the way among thinking minds for the policy
which Mr. Gladstone afterwards introduced.    People in
London, even among Liberal politicians, were disposed
to make very light of the Fenian movement.    I asked
Mill what he thought about it, and he went into tlie
matter very seriously and earnestly.   He declared it his
conviction that it was destined to be an entirely new
force in Irish politics.    ' In the first instance,' he said,
; it had got hold of an attractive name; the word Fenian
appealed to those half-poetic sensibilities with regard
to past history and minstrelsy and heroic myth with
which the whole Celtic nature was so thoroughly im-
pregnated.*    This observation of his interested me at
once, for I was well aware that even amongst highly
educated Englishmen there were very few indeed to
whom the romantic and legendary meaning of the word
Fenian  conveyed any manner of idea.    Then, again,
Mill went on to point out that while other Irish rebel-
lions had had leaders of distinction and even of social
rank, the  Fenian movement was led by men  whose
names were absolutely unknown not only to the vast
majority of Englishmen, but to a large proportion of
Irishmen as well.   The Rebellion of '98, Mill observed,
had for its leaders Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a man of
the highest rank, and Wolfe Tone, a man who had won
distinction and position in Irish   politics  before  the
Rebellion was thought of, and a number of men of the
landlord class, and others to whom a peasant popula-
tion would naturally look up as leaders, and whose call
to arms they would follow as if it were a trumpet call.
The Fenian movement, on the other hand, had sprung
from the very soil and from the very streets; it had
been nurtured by no influences coming from the classes
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